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them," I said, with an Irishman's gallantry, "if 
she at all resembles her brother." 

"And become the leader of the 'Pomitum- 
Unicorns,' like him," laughingly observed the 
Baron; '•buicoim and see; we will all thrcp sit 
logether upon the bench under those same linden 
trJes, on the Rent Tower you wot of, that are a 
wonder to all who see them, how they get their 
sustenanca, growing out of the cleft mads by 
lightning in that old tower. Geraldine and I re- 
semble them," he added In an under tone, "we 
nourish in the midst ot desolation, and the down- 
fall of our ancient house." 

I could of course return no answer to this allu- 
sion: but before be had time to observe my hesii- 
tation lie starteJ to iho door, and caught by the 
hand a young student, most fantastically dressed, 
who just then entered the room, with a guitar 
fastened round hi? neclc by a purple riband. Not 
Apollo, on his tabled descent to earth, would 
have appeared more beautiful; auburn ringlets 
werj hinging about his elegantly turned shoul- 
ders; he was clothed in a green 'vest, and his 
dark azure eye was full of inspiration and poetry. 

There was a shout of triumph through that 
l.u'ge assembly. "Albert is returned," was 
echoed by a hundred voices 

"Another linden-tree,'" cried the Baron, pre- 
senting the juvenile stranger to me, after he had 
been cbeered aud hailed by all the Heidelberg 
students, who came pouring In until the room 
was actually choked by them. "Mr. O'Bryaii, 
this is my young brother, wh"D, being one of us 
mad Burcken, untb'rtunately got into an afli-ay 
with the son of Prince Letcherstein, the Mmistcr 
ot Austria. They tilted together, and t^e poor 
boy, the prince's son, got a dangerous wound. 
An arrest wjs issued which would have laid up 
this valorous brother ot mine by the heels, and 
perhaps ibr lile, but tbat I concealed him for 
about three months in that old ruin of a castle of 
ours; and as there is a noted legend connected 
with it of its being haunted, I clothed him in a 
long white linen robe, ample and flowing", that he 
uiigQt be taken for an apparition if any stianger 
should chance to visit the place, and 1 fed him as 
the ravens did Elijah, until the danger was over. 
The young prince is quite recovered, and has 
generously written to me, telling me that he bad 
prevailed on his father to relinquish the pursuit 
of his son's ancagomst." 

Whilst the Baron continued speaking, I sit as 
one in a stupified amaze, and so completely ab- 
sorbed was I in astoiiislmiont at this solving of 
my adventure at Siolzenfels, and my shame at the 
slate to which it had loducud me, that the main 
actor in it, watching my countenance as he made 
this explanation, burst out at the end of it into a 
hearty lit of laughter, aud demanded of me, 
"If I had yet kept my engagement for the lYth 
ot May?" 

So confused had I become, that I could hardiy 
yet believe that it was the two brothers, clothed 
in white drapery, who had given such a shock to 
my nerves, from my imagining I was in the pres- 
ence of disembodied spirits, as to tlirow me into 
a state of alarming insensibility, and after that 
have have caused me to scamper through the 
country like one possessed, that I might keep an 
appointment at Heidelberg with I know not 
whom, nor tor what purpose; but gradually the 
whole mystery unfolded itsiU to my comprehen- 
sion, as all mysteries wiU(io, it they are properly 
analysed, instead of putting them conLentedly by, 
rather desiring they should remain as marvellous 
and supernatural than as events caused by strange 
and complex circumstances, somewhat perhaps 
out of the common course ot things. 

All the time my mind was travailing thus with 
conviction and thought, the Baron, his young 
brother, and a host of the students, surrounded 
me, laughing immoderately; "Let him alone," 
exclaimed the leader of the "Old Ones;" "The 
tiice ot this Englishman is as eloquent, and more 
visible a lecture on metaphysics, than any Pro- 
tfessor Von Klest or Wurgendrassol ever gave." 

At length I was obliged to join in tho laugh 
against myscU, but it was with an unsatisfied 



feeling at the bottom of my mind. No one likes 
to be disenchanted suddenly from a favorite and 
fixed idea. It seemed to me that I would rather 
have preserved the notion that I had beheld two 
beings escaped trorn human clothing, floaiing o'er 
ttie place they had once inhabited as mortals, 
than that they should turn out to bo the convivial, 
generous, hot-headed, but really noble Baron of 
Stolzentels, one of the Heidelberg Burtchen, aud 
his ApoUo-looking brother. 

"Give us oneof j'our enchanting love-songs, 
noble god ot Music," brawled out one of the 
"Mossy Heads." 

"Or the ''Wonder Horn,' that you used to 
chant; or 'The Skeleton Bride with the worm 
ring, ' " cried another. "Or ' Tae Wolpurgis-night 
in Faust,'" said another, "^ome, strike upon 
that magic little iusti'ument as thou wert wont to 
do, and charm us all. Much have we missed 
thee, noble Albert, so begin.". 

' ' I will give you a little ditty I composed up in 
the old ruin that mocks my brother with the name 
ot its lord; it is not, perhaps, the most gallant 
one that could be made to Woman, but there is 
much truth in it, nevertheless." 

Albert ot Stolzonfels ran over a graceful pre- 
lude on the guitar, and began the following: 

TO WOMAN. 

Woman, like a brilliant star. 
Should be worshipp'd from afar; 
If to inan she cometh down. 
To tiim her lustre ail is gone; 
Woman, like a letter seal'd, 
Loses value when reveal'd; 
It by man she is read over, 
He no longer is her lover. 

Woman, like a river flowing. 
Should be ever going, going ; 
If she stay man's kiss to meat. 
No longer are her kisses sweet, 
Woman, like the nightln^le. 
Should at dintance pour her tale ; 
K she wishes man to hear. 

There was a universal shout of "No! no!" 
from thi? assembled throng; and, " Horrid advice 
to the fair sex:" "At a distance forsooth, she 
Icnows better than that;'' "Albert is out a hoy 
yet;" "He'll soon change lis tun?;" and such 
like exclamations; but though an Irishman, and 
not over tend of keeping lovely woman at a dis- 
tance, stdl I thought that woman herself might 
gather something worth attending to oy hearing 
young Albert's li'ttle ballad. 

My narrative draws to its conclusion. I was 
taken home, and introduced, \vith noble frank- 
ne?s, to Geia'dine of Stoizenfels l)y her brothers. 
What an assemblage ot beauty and grace did that 
trio prt'sent to my enchanted eyes when seen 
together! The efiect produced on me at the old 
ruin was but as a -propkecy of wha'j would hap- 
pen. 1 lost only my consciousness at beholding 
the brothers, bui Gera'dine deprived me of ray 
heart, but has bestowed on the fortunate O'Bryan 
her own in return for it, and sucli happiness as I 
never dreamed of possessing. The Baron and 
his brother are botb staying with me at my ancient 
hall in Ireland, which is known by all who visit 
the " Sacred Isle," especially as one of the celc- 
bra'ed " Round Towers"— Vm objects of so much 
antiquarian discussion — stands on the very out- 
skirts of my paric, and brings thousands hither 
to speculate upon their origin and use. Should 
any traveler wish Ibr my opinion on the subject, I 
shall be happy to give it, and such hospitality as 
" Castle O'Bryan" affords, when ho may be grati- 
fied with the sight of my peerless Geraldine, who, 
though woi-shipped by me as a brilliant star, has 
not lost any of her lustre by visiting me in the 
nearest connexion, and Old Ireland together. 

O Bbyan. 

The cigar-case had been a present from Ihe 
Austrian minister's son to bis former friend Albert, 
who o;casioua ly used it in his solitude at Stoi- 
zenfels; he would not receive It b.aclc, and it is 
always replenished with the best Havana's for 



those who like smoking. I am myself far too 
happy ever to think of seeking such an amuse- 
ment. 



(From Uio Home Jovurna!.) 
GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN. 



FEOM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR LOBE. 



It was the beginning of November, in the year 
1821, when throe members of the Weimar Court 
Band, ono of them the writer of thase lines, in 
obedience to a summons from his E.welleiicy the 
Privy-CounsoUer von Goethe, were ushered by 
the servant into the well-known room, in the front 
of his house, opening upon the Frauenplan. 

Three desks stood ready for us at the side of 
t'le opened piano. Upon the latter lay a bundle 
of manuscript music-notes. Curious as I always 
was, and still am, in all matters connected witli 
music, I turned over the leaves of the different 
pieces, and read "Studies in double Couater- 
point;" on another sheet, "Fugues;" on a third, 
" Canons." Then came " Quartet for the piano, 
witli accompaniment of violin, bass-viol, and 
violoncello." On all the pieces was the name, 
"Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy." The notes 
were written in a firm, neat hand, and, so (hr as 
I could tell by a rapid, cursory examination, the 
composition showed an expert, educated artist. 
The name, Mendelssohn, was unknown to us as 
that of a musician. 

Wo had taken our instruments from their cases, 
and were busy tuning them into accord with the 
piano by the way ot preliminaiy, when there en- 
ti}red a tall man, who, on account of his still, 
military carriage, might well have been taken tor 
an old-fashioned cavalry sergeant. He was not, 
however, a s'ranger to me— I bad visited him, the 
year before. In Berlin. It was Professor Zelter, 
the well-known director of the Berlin Musical 
Academy, Goethe's intimate friend and com- 
panion. 

He gre3ted us all coarteously, myself as an 
" old acquaintance." 

"I have come first, gentlemen, he continued," 
" in order to make a request of you in anticipa- 
tion. 'You will presently become acquainteil with 
a lad, of onlv twelve years old, n^y pupil, Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. His skill as a performer 
upon the piano, and still more his talent torcDm- 
po3i;ion, wiil probably arouse m you some enthu- 
siasm. The boy is, however, ot a peculiar dis- 
position. Tiie loud applause of an audience of 
amateurs produces no impression upon hini ; but 
he is eagerly on the watch tor the judgment of 
real musicians, and accepts every such cri;icism 
as genuine coin ; fbr his childish nature is still too 
inexperienced to be able to distinguish between 
good-natured encouragement and well-merited 
approbation. There fore, gentlemen, if you should 
possibly be excited to the height of a song of 
praise — what I, at the some time hope and dread 
— I bog you to pitch it in a moderate key, with 
not tco load an ascompaniment. Tlius far I have 
been able to guard him ftom vanity and too high 
an estim'ite of his talents— those execrable ene- 
mies of all artistic progress." 

Before we could make any reply to this some- 
what singular address, the lad Felix came spring- 
ing into the room — a handsome, briUiant boy, 
with a decidedly Jewish cast of features, slender 
and active. Rich, waving black hair fell upon 
his shoulders'; genius and animation sparkleil in 
his eyes. He looked at us a moment inquisi- 
tively, then came to us, and gave his hand to 
each with friendly confidence, as if we were old 
acquain:ances. 

With Felix had also entered Groethe, who re- 
turned our respectful bow with a friendly 
greeting. 

" My Mend," said he, waving his liand toward 
Zelter, '-has brought with him a bttle gentleman 
from Berlin, wljo has already given us to-day a 
great surprise as a musician. Now we shall also 
make Lis ixquaiutunce as a composer, and in 
this I must ask your co-operation. . Let us hear, 
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then, my cliiUl, what thy young man hns pro- 
ilucetl," he conthiucil, gently stroking the lad's 
long, glossy locks. 

The'iatter ran immediatclv to liis notes, placed 
our parts before us on the music stands, opened 
the principal part upon the desk ol the piano- 
Jbrto, and took his place quickly on the stool l)o- 
fore the iuslrument. Zelter stationed himself 
hehind Felix, to be ready to turn the leaves ot his 
notes. Goethe some paces to one side, with his 
hand behind his back. The little composer 
glanced toward us with sparkling eyes: wo laid 
tiie bo.vs upon the strings ol our instruments; an 
incliuation of his dark lock, and the performance 
began. 

Goethe listened to every note wiih the keenest 
attention, bat without remark, except, perliaps. 
at the end of apiece an occasional "Good" or, 
"Bravo," which he accompanied by a kindly nod 
of approval. Mindflil of Zelter's warning, we 
also only by our gratilled looks manifested our 
approval to the child, whose countenance glowed 
with an over-deepening Hush, as the perlormanco 
progressed. 

Avhen the last composition came to nn end, 
FeMx sprang ttom his seat, and turned to each in 
succession with a questioning look. He seemed 
to wish to liear some expression of opinion as to 
his porlormance. Goethe, however, probably in- 
stigated by Zelter, took up the conversation, and 
said to Felix: 

• " Bravo, my son 1 The countenances of these 
gentlemen "—motioning towards us—' ' express 
plainly enough that your compositions have 
pleased them well. Go, now, into the garden, 
where they are awaiting you, and refresh and cool 
yourself, for your tace is llaming." 

Without reply, the boy darted trom the room. 

As wo looked inquisitively toward Goethe, to 
see whether we were to be dismissed, ho said: 

"Hemain a I'ew momenta ]o:igor, gentlemen. 
My friend and I wish to hear your opinion of this 
lad's composition." 

A convcrsution of some length then onsaeJ be 
two 11 us, the details of whicli I am indeed no 
longer able to give, after the lapse of so many 
years, especially as I find no memoranda of the 
pamo lu toy note-book. Many expressions and 
sentences, however, have remained impressed 
upon my memory; tor my later and more intimate 
relations with Mendelssohn IVequently gave mo 
occasion to call to mind my Ur^t meetina with 
him. =* 

Goethe expressed his regret that we had on this 
oojasion made acquaintance with the little fallow 
only in concerted pieces. "Infant musical pro- 
disii;s,"saidhe, "are, now-a-days, as far as re- 
gards technical skill, no longer so great rarities; 
but what this little man achieves in'tbo execution 
of lontaslas, uud of pieces at sight, borders upon 
the wonderful, and 1 could never have believed it 
possible for one of such tender years." 

"And yet, in Prankibrt, you heard Mozart 
when still only in his seventh year I ' cried Zel- 
ter. 

" Yos," rejoined Goethe, " at that tlms I was 
myself only twelve years of agj>, and most cer- 
tainly, hko all the rest of tlie woild, I was in the 
highest decree astonished by his extraordinary 
proflcionc . What your pupil, however, already 
achieves bears the same relation to the perform- 
ances of Mozart at that age, which the unedu- 
cated language of a man does to the li3pln"s ol 
an infant.' ° 

"Certainly," said Zelter, smiling, "as far as 
more manual execution is concerned, Felix plays 
at Biglit, as simple exercises, and without missing 
a single note, Uu composition by which Mozart, 
lu his day^ transported the world with astonish- 
S?"^" ^"^ ^'■^"' ""'"y olhova can do this also. 
What I look at, however. Is tlie creative genius dt 
the lad; and, gentlemen," continued ho, turniu"- 
to us, "what think >ou of his quartet composi- 
tion?' ^ 

We declared, on our part, with faV.est convic- 
tion, that Felix had shown many more original 
thoughts than had Mozart at the same age; tor 
the latter had then produco.1 nothing but clover 



imitations of what a'ready existed. Accordingly, 
wo had a ri^ht to conclude that the world would 
have, in this lad, a second and greater Mozart, 
and that the more surely, because he was in lull 
enjoyment of exuberant health, while all other 
outward circumstances were favorable. 

"May it be so 1" said Goethe. "But who can 
say how a soul develops itself in the lapse of 
years? Wo have seen so many talents, giving 
such fair promise of future achievements, go 
astray, and deceive, and disappoint our high ex- 
pectations. From such sad issue, however, we 
may hope that this youthful genius will be guard- 
ed by the teacher whom good fortuni has given 
him in Zelter." 

"I strive to be very strict with the boy," said 
Zelter, "and, even in his own independent la- 
bors, seek to hold him in check by the curb of 
rigid counterpoint studies. But how long can 
this continue betore lie escapes my discipline? 
Even now, I "can teach him nothing more of es- 
Bintial importance— and once free, then Jii-st will 
it be manitfeste-i in what direction his own guid- 
ance will lead him." 

" Yes, and especially, said Goethe, " is the in- 
flnonoe of a teacher a problematical matter. 
Whatever the artist creates, which is truly great 
and original, he can And only within himself. 
To what teachers do you think Raphael, Michel 
Angelo, Haydn, Mozart, and all world-renowned 
masters, have owed their immortal creations?" 

"It is true," remarked Zelter, "many have 
beg-un like Mozart ; but as yet no one has equalled 
him in subsequent achievements. " ( Of Beethoven 
no mention was made, and, therefore, we have 
not instanced his name.) 

"Felix has imagination, feeling, and technical 
ability— all in an eminent degree. In everything 
that he does, he manifests good, sometimes 
charming, and certainly far from puerile ideas; 
but as yet it is only pretty music, which still 
creeps upon the enrih ; we do not yet hear in it 
tlie accents of genius. In this I have not de- 
ceived myself. Do you not think so, gentlemen ?" 
As he himself had expressed the opinion, we 
could not bat assent. Slill, I ventured to add, 
"In Mozari's boyish compositions, too, these ac- 
cents were not yet audible." 

I also hazarded the q-.estlon, whether this 
quartet, as we had heard it, was entirely the 
child's own work. 

"Yes, indeed," rejoined Zelter; "every note 
written by his own hand, and— created, too, en- 
tirely by his own mind. 

" What you have heard he has just completed, 
without any assistance whatever." 1 know well 
the practice of many teachers. In order to exalt 
their own sldll in teaching, they revise and cor- 
rect the productions of their pupils, until little or 
nothing remains of the ideas of the latter, and 
then jjive those out as the work of the scholars 1 
This IS nothing but disgraceful swindling and 
charlatanry. They deceive not only the relatives 
of their pupils and the public, but also the pupils 
themselves, who leadily imagine that they have 
done everything themselves. It is an evil which 
has already proved the min of many a talent 
really of a high order, and hampered it in tie 
higher development of its powers. My puiil, 
however, I leave to his own resources; 1 let him 
do what he is able to do at 'thb time. In this 
way, the desire of creating remains ever ftesh 
and active, because, at the time of its production, 
he is content with what he has lone, and the 
pleasure which he takes in his success is not em- 
bittered by criticism. This comes soon enou"h 
ol itselt: The j udgment grows and expands, and 
w.th this comes the inducement to tresh and bet- 
ter production. In this way, has this lad ot 
twelve already written more than many a man of 
thirty. Lot it turn out as it will, there they are, 
the necessary steps, which no one, pot even the 
greatest genius, can do without, or spring over. 
If heaven shall only guard fjr iis this rare plant 
trom all baleful influences, most assuredly will it 
untold itself as a bright exemplar of genius and 
beauty." ■ ' - ° 



trrom Iho Paris Correspondent of Mtislcal World.! 
A VISIT TO THE TOMBS OP SOME CELE- 
BRATED. MUSICIANS. 



The present week, one day of which is devoted 
to the dead, has been characterized by such an 
absence of anght in the way of musical art, that 
I thought-I should be doing something agreeable 
to my kind readera it I communicated to thtm 
my impressions on visiting the principal burying 
grourids of Paris and its neighborhood. 
' After strewing fljwers ' on the tombs which 
cover those whom nature and fMendship caused 
me to visit first, I proceeded to the graves of the 
great musicians, among whom were some who 
honored me with their esteem and friendship, 
which I valued highly. 

At Possy !• sought in vain tor the tomb of 
Nicole Piccini, the author of the score of "Didon," 
the melodious rival of the impetuous Christopher 
Gluck; but alas 1 during the peiiod qf comething 
more than sixty years since the illustrious Neapo- 
litan master was laid there, the brambles of for- 
gettuluess have caused every trace of him to 
disappear. As to Rameau and Sacchiui, who 
preceded Piccini -in the night of the tomb, their 
whitened bones were removed from the crypt of 
the church of St. Eustache to the Catacomb?. - 
Who can say whether the skull which held the 
brain that wrote "Cajsar 6t Pollux," or "(Edipo 
\ Colonne," does not form the crowning piece 
of one of the capitals in the great Parisian 
ossuary? 

At Montmarte I was more sadly fortunate. As 
soon as I entereil the cemeteiy, my glance fell on 
the modest but poetic tomb ot Cazot. A brass 
Ijn-e decorates the last dwelling-place ot him who 
was the first master of Promeutal Halevy. Like 
the author of " La Juive," Cazot obtained one of 
the crowns as Grand Prize of Rome; but, less 
fortunate in his honorable, artistic cu-eer, he 
never achieved popularity. Of the brave soldiers 
who expose themselves to the enemy's fire with 
equal courage, it is not all who return with the 
slafl of field marshal. Halevy's tomb is a real 
triumph of statuary art. Dnrefs chisel has given 
us a lite-size likeness of Meyerbeer's competitor. 
The white marble statue towers over the Jewish 
burying-ground like a light-house, and the ex- 
pression of the great artist's fiice breathes a leel- 
ing of serenity and charitj'. We all know that 
Halevy was more beloved than any other artist 
by the poor of his time. , But while the unfor- 
tunate were very sure of receiving ll-om him more 
than a tithe of the money which hii works pro- 
duced him, young composers found in him an 
ardent protector; and even at the time ol his 
first successes, he nfevbr refused his powerful 
recommendatiou in favor of those among his 
young colleagues whom he deemed worthy of it. 
I next went to the tomb ot the joyous Adolphe 
Adam. I paid a visit also, and strewed flowers 
upon that of my old colleague, Louis Clapisson. 
. There was such a crowd at all the cemeteries 
I visited, that the "Longchamps des Morts" 
would be a good name Ibr this day, consecrated 
by public piety to those who are gor.e. 

On leaving the C(Smot6ro du Nord, I slopped 
before the tomb of Henri Murger, that charming 
wit and poet combined. It was strewn with flow- 



